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Merger Update 


SFSP Petitions ICC To Reopen Merger Case 


Santa Fe Southern Pacific Corporation 
formally asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reopen the SP-Santa Fe 
merger case. 

In a petition filed with the ICC on 
March 5, the company outlined an array 
of “‘pro-competitive agreements with 
other railroads which would preserve for 
the merged railroad and the public the 
economic benefits of the merger while 
enhancing rail competition in key affect- 
ed regions.” 

The ICC rejected the merger in July 
1986 for anti-competitive reasons. 

SFSP Chairman John Schmidt said 
“we believe our current filing and the 
comprehensive agreements we have 
reached with Union Pacific, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and Texas Mexican warrant a re- 
opening of the case and a review by the 
commission of the changed circumstan- 
ces and of the new evidence we are pre- 
pared to submit. 

“The agreements we have worked out 
with these other railroads would do more 
than preserve existing rail competition in 
affected regions identified by the com- 
mission, they would result in an overall 
enhancement of competition in the west- 
ern United States.” 

Schmidt acknowledged, however, that 
some “relatively narrow, discrete issues 
are currently outstanding with D&RGW, 
{and) if they are not settled by the parties 
they could be resolved by the commis- 
sion or through arbitration as provided 
by the D&RGW agreement.” 

“T want to emphasize,” Schmidt said, 
“that we are seeking only the opportu- 
nity to be heard, based on the series of 
agreements negotiated with the four rail- 
roads in a relatively compressed time- 
frame.” 

The ICC had expressed particular con- 
cern about competition in the so-called 
central and southern corridors. SFSP 
said the agreements reached with the oth- 
er railroads would: 

® Enhance competition in the southern 
corridor from California to the South- 
west. 

@ Enhance competition in the central 
corridor from California to the East via 
Ogden. 

® Result in more access to gateways to 
the central corridor. 


& Increase the choice of carriers for 
shippers in California’s San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

This enhanced competition will benefit 
the shippers and consumers in these 
areas, the company said, pointing out it 
is confident it can compete successfully 
in this intensely competitive environment 
by achieving the substantial economies of 
scale which now elude the two separate 
railroads. 

The proposed merged railroad would 
also benefit from efficiencies derived 
from reciprocal rights granted to it by the 
Union Pacific in Texas and between St. 
Louis and Chicago. 

Supporting the SFSP petition to reopen 
are the governors of 12 states in the pro- 
posed merger area, more than 1,700 
shippers along the rail routes, the Nation- 
al Industrial Transportation League, and 
the U.S. Departments of Defense, Agri- 
culture and Transportation. 

If the commission agrees with SFSP 
that public benefits and competitive en- 
hancements will result, it can vote to re- 
open the merger case. 

Interested parties have unti! March 25 
to file statements in response to the SFSP 
supplemental petition, An ICC decision 
could come by late April. 


SP/SSW Ask for Trackage 
Rights in UP/Katy Merger 


The Cotton Belt and SP told the inter- 
state Commerce Commission it should 
not approve the proposed Union Pacific/ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas merger unless SP 
and SSW are granted extensive trackage 
Tights over the UP-Missouri Pacific. 

The Cotton Belt asked for trackage 
tights from Council Bluffs, lowa to Oma- 
ha, Kansas City and Denison, Texas; To- 
peka to Omaha; and from Chicago to St. 
Louis and Gorham, Illinois. 

SP asked for these Texas trackage 
rights: Great Southwest Industrial Dis- 
trict, Georgetown Railroad, Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority, and Texas City 
Terminal. 

SP/SSW told the ICC its request for 
trackage rights is to preserve necessary 
rail competition and heip alleviate the ad- 
verse effect which the UP-Katy merger 
would have. D0 


Conductor Jim Melvin (left) calls on Kent Thompson, purchasing agent for James Lumber 
Company in Huntington Beach, California, Loads of tumber that once moved by track and barge 
now arrive by rail because of the Adopt-A-Branch program. 


Progress Through Service 


When a conductor steps into a customer's office, 


good things start to happen. 


“We were surprised and pleased that 
the conductor of the switching crew 
called on us,”’ commented the sales man- 
ager for a business served by SP. 

That's a typical reaction to the Adopt- 
A-Branch program: a program where 
conductors contact current and potential 
railroad customers to increase business 
levels, help solve customer complaints 
and improve service. 

And it’s often the first step in estab- 
lishing new avenues of communication 
that build stronger partnerships between 


SP and many of its customers. 

Los Angeles Conductors Terry Blocker 
and Leo Bunting came up with the 
Adopt-A-Branch concept during a Trans- 
portation Problem Solving Session in 
1985. They saw the potential for such a 
program in an area like the Los Angeles 
basin where 35 road switchers operate 
regularly. 

As conductors themselves, Blocker 
and Bunting knew that switch crews are 
aware of most shippers’ problems or 
complaints. Such problems as the spot- 


“The Adopt-A-Branch pro- 
gram has had a positive and 
significant impact on our day- 
to-day business. The SP is our 
lifeline ... no rail switch and 
we suffer economically. Since 
the ... program began, Carlon 
has experienced less missed or 
incorrect switches.” 

Maris Mathabel 


Carlon Electrical 
Sciences, inc. 


“Et personally feel that this 
program has great potential, 
since it gives the shippers an 
opportunity to deal one-on-one 
with those people who actually 
perform the services. It also 
gives both shippers and operat- 
ing personnel a better chance 
to understand each other’ s 


needs and wants."" 
Gil Martinez 
Anheuser-Busch, 
Van Nuys 


“General Motors and South- 
ern Pacific have enjoyed a 
good relationship from the cor- 
porate level right down to the 
plant level.... The Adopt-A- 
Branch program is another 
step in further cementing this 
relationship and puts the level 
of communication at its best 


operating level.”’ 
R. S. Lilinthall 
General Motors 
Van Nuys Plant 


Conductors who’ work -a regular ‘job 


Andustry ‘they ‘switch. 


‘conductor goes .on vacation ‘or “misses 
work? oe 
with an idea to help the conductor fill- 
ing’ in on the job provide the same to 

rated service. It’s called “The Equaliz- 
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er:”’ -a handy compendium which de- 


particular switching requirements. 


tive industries, switching procedures ‘at 
certain industries and alerts the conduc- 
tor to safety Telated items, such as im- 
paired clearances or derails, when 
entering or leaving a facility. 

The Equalizer is reviewed and updat- 
ed each month. 


qualizer’ Helps Mainta 


‘get to. know. the particular needs’ of each.’ 


But- what ‘happens ‘when the regular : 


Conductor ‘Steve Carrizosa came-up 


scribes each rail-served industry and its .’ 


The information, stored in TOPS, de- 
tails spotting arrangements, time-sensi- 


gh Standards 


Conductor Steve Carrizosa (center) devel- 
oped “The ‘Equalizer’ program to assist 
someone like Extra Conductor Harry Gar- 
vin, Jr. (right) who fills in for regular crew 
members. Chief Clerk Doug Thompson, who 
reviews work ‘assignments with the on-duty 
conductor, uses the program to point out 
any special requirements of customers who 


are receiving shipments. 


ting of equipment, availability of proper 
and clean equipment, switching charges, 
service reliability, track conditions, 
freight damage and switching charges. 
Often, the conductor is in a position to 
resolve the situation to the customer’s, 
and SP’s, satisfaction. 

The Adopt-A-Branch program gives 
the conductor the responsibility to see 
that certain expectations of the customer 
are met. No longer is it ‘somebody 
else’s job” to meet the need for a certain 
type of car for loading or to see that cars 
are spotted in a certain manner. 

One day each month, conductors visit 
the customers they switch to exchange 
ideas and learn how each may be served 
better. 

Initial meetings are not always hospit- 
able. Customers detail their problems— 
not only in getting loads spotted and 
empties pulled, but how the railroad af- 
fects their business. Conductors make a 
special effort to explain railroad opera- 
tions and all that’s involved in moving a 
car between point A and point B. They 
may also talk about traffic levels, busi- 
ness forecasts, wages and expenses for 
road switchers and traffic patterns. 

Everyone agrees that these serious dis- 
cussions are essential for the customer’s 
business and the railroaders’ paychecks. 

After talking to a customer, conductors 
hold a “station meeting” with the ter- 
minal officer and sales and clerical per- 


sonnel to discuss and resolve operating 
and service problems. 

When Conductor Don O'Neill paid a 
visit to one of the shippers he switches, 
he got a better understanding about a 
problem they were having. 

The customer frequently received cars 
that could be unloaded only from one 
side. Often, the cars were spotted with 
the wrong side to the loading dock. Get- 
ting them tumed around at the customer’s 
plant sometimes took three days. After 
weeks of turning cars for this customer, 
O'Neill took it upon himself to try to re- 
solve the difficulties. 

At first, O’ Neil dealt with the problem 
by checking the cars before they left the 
yard. If they were lined up incorrectly, 
he would wye them in the yard. 

Then he did some further checking and 
discovered an interesting twist. The cars, 
properly loaded at the point of origin, 
were getting turned around at West Col- 
ton. O'Neill explained the situation to the 
customer receiving the shipments and 
they came up with an easy solution: ask 
the originating shipper to load the cars so 
either door could be used. Now, the cars 
go right to the dock without delay and 
the customer has seen that “‘his’’ conduc- 
tor does care about his business. 

Duane Beekman manages a tank car 
fleet for Unocal. One of the products 
shipped for his facility is liquid agricul- 
tural fertilizer. During active periods, 


when five to 10 cars are released daily, 
nearby residents began to complain about 
the noise during switching operations. 
Conductor Ken Rasmussen learned about 
the problem and helped work out a new 
schedule. He also attended a town hall 
meeting with Unocal representatives to 
discuss the residents’ complaints. The 
plant is now being switched at a more 
opportune time. 

James Lumber Company, on the Hun- 
tington Beach line, is another good ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of the Adopt- 
A-Branch program. 

Because of the trackage arrangement 
at James Lumber, only five rail cars 
could be spotted at one time. Additional 
carloads waiting to be delivered had to 
be temporarily stored—an inconvenient 
and costly arrangement for James Lum- 
ber. Rather than wait, James Lumber 
turned to a combined barge-truck trans- 
portation system to bring in more of their 
lumber. 

The conductors who switched that line 
had an idea. Across from James Lum- 
ber—on the other side of the branch 
line—was a team-track. Could a portion 
of that track be used to receive additional 
cars for the customer? 

The details for a lease agreement were 
worked out with the Engineering Depart- 
ment, division superintendent and prop- 
erty valuation personnel. 

Now, thanks to the efforts of Conduc- 
tors Bob Wonnacott, Jim Leimkiller and 
Jim Melvin, James Lumber can receive 
13 carloads per switch, six days a week. 

Since Adopt-A-Branch began, 126 
conductors and 87 support people have 
participated in the program. More than 
3,400 customers have been contacted, 
1,200 problems have been solved and 
178 opportunities for business have been 
referred to the Sales department. Adopt- 
A-Branch’s success in southern Califor- 
nia has resulted in the expansion of the 
programs to Oakland and Portland. 

The Adopt-A-Branch program allows 
employees to look out for their customers 
and, ultimately, their jobs. By recogniz- 
ing their responsibility to the customers 
they serve, these conductors are taking 
active steps towards fulfilling the total 
transportation concept SP can offer. They 
are also helping build strong partnerships 
with many of SP’s customers. 

—Bill Neill 


BILL NEILL, a train dispatcher in San An- 
tonio, is editor of the San Antonio Division’s 
publication, The Crosstie. 
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Ray Tyler 


Jim Elschide (left) and Rex DePriest of Zenith 
Corporation, shown with Ginny McDowell, 
manager-intermodal sales, were among the 
guests attending the dedication of Alfalfa In- 
termodal Facility. 


Ray Tyler 


On hand for the dedica- 
tion were (left to right): 
Locomotive Engineer Jim 
Aziz, Terminal Superin- 
tendent Larry Baumgard- 
ner, San Antonio Super- 
intendent Art Henson, 
Tucson Superintendent 
Marvin Wells, and 
Switchmen Bob Cushing 
and John Wylie. 


ees 
Representing the El Paso sales staff at the 
dedication were (left to right): Senior Sales 
Representative Jim King, Export Manager 
J. H. Ahumada and District Sales Manager 
Russell Plilar. 


SP Makes (More) Room 
For intermodal in El Paso 


The new Alfalfa Intermodal Facility 
doubles the railroad’s capacity to handle 
intermodal shipments through the El 
Paso area. 

The 750,000 square-foot-facility—ded- 
icated on February 11—is located in SP’s 
Alfalfa Yard, about seven miles from the 
railroad’s main yard in El Paso. 

According to Terminal Superintendent 
Larry Baumgardner, the El Paso yard 
had reached its capacity to handle inter- 
modal shipments and a larger facility was 
needed, About 2,000 containers a month 
were handled at the main yard. 

“Intermodal business in El Paso has 
increased because of SP’s efforts to open 
border trade with Mexico,’ said District 
Sales Manager Russell Plilar. “‘The Al- 
falfa facility is in a better location with 
carrier access and has plenty of room for 
expansion enabling SP to serve more ef- 


fectively industries on both sides of the 
border.” 

Bob Cushing, a member of an SP em- 
ployee group that has sought ways for the 
railroad to increase its business with 
Mexico, said: ‘Southern Pacific can pro- 
vide shippers in Mexico with time-sen- 
sitive service and the new intermodal fa- 
cility can only enhance that service.”” 

Last June, SP inaugurated the Rio 
Grande Star intermodal service, which 
operates between E] Paso and Kansas 
City six days a week. The train has a 
two-person crew, no caboose and is lim- 
ited in length to 3,000 feet. Currently, 
the train handles more than 700 trailer 
loads a month via this service. 

Rio Grande Star operates under a spe- 
cial agreement between the railroad, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the United Transportation Union. 


Craig Statford 


At San Antonio, 


as > Soe : 
Special Agent Clint Stade (lefi) puts his canine partner, Rebel, through a training session with Special Agent Jo 


a) 


fee a 
hin Simmons. 


There are LI dogs in the department's K-9 Corps and each one is a tremendous asset to officers who patrol railroad property. 


Crime Fighters 


From the first train robbery to 
today’s sophisticated crimes, the SP 
Police are always up against it. And 
they usually win. 


The bad guys are still at war with the 
SP cops. 

No one ever said the job was going to 
be easy, and it hasn’t been for 123 years. 
From the very first train robbery in 1870 
to today’s sophisticated white collar 
crimes, the SP police are always up 
against it. And they usually win. 

Since the days of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the primary responsibility of 
the police has been to serve and protect 
the company against the most basic of 
crimes—thefts, trespassing, burglary, 
stoning, shooting and fires. 

While most crimes are essentially the 
same, there’s always an enterprising soul 
who tries something different. 

Even the first train robbery in the 
West—Central Pacific #1 near Verdi, Ne- 
vada, on November 5, 1870-—had some 
interesting wrinkles: a broken secret 
code and a cryptic telegram. It was mas- 
terminded by that pillar of Reno society 
“Gentleman Jack”’ Davis. 


Davis and his notorious Seven Knights 
of the Road decided to hit the Wells Far- 
go Express car on CP’s Atlantic Express, 
enroute to Ogden. The booty was five 
strong boxes filled with $41,800 in $20 
gold coins, $8,000 worth of silver bars 
and various bank and commercial drafts. 

Working with a confederate who had 
somehow cracked the secret code Wells 
Fargo used to designate its various ship- 
ments, Gentleman Jack and his gang 
were waiting in Reno when they received 
this telegram from San Francisco: 

“Send me sixty dollars today and 
charge to my account. (Signed) J. En- 
rique.’’ Translation: A train with 
$60,000 left today. 

The West’s first train robbery was over 
in less than two hours without a shot 
being fired. But within two days the gang 
was arrested and all but $3,000 was re- 
covered. A joint investigation by the rail- 
road and Wells Fargo zeroed in on one 
of the bandits, who was seen spending 


huge sums of money around Reno. He 
was finally tracked down—the money 
trail was fairly hot—and after some in- 
tense questioning, he confessed, impli- 
cating the entire gang. 

Good detective work always pays off. 
It did again last summer. A quirky series 
of burglaries from SP piggyback trains in 
southern California had the police mo- 
mentarily stumped. 

The robbers were jumping aboard 
moving trains, and, using bolt cutters to 
break into the containers, were ripping 
off easily disposable goods like television 
sets and tires. As the trains slowed down, 
a pickup truck pulled alongside and the 
goods were transferred. The gang com- 
municated with walkie-talkies or blue 
lens flashlights. 

One of the attempted heists resulted in 
a $3.5 million train wreck last August 
near Palm Springs. The accident hap- 
pened when one of the bandits sabotaged 
a brake mechanism, causing the train to 
stop. He then uncoupled the 21st car with 
the idea of looting the remaining 36 cars. 
His plan went haywire when, suddenly, 
the front section of the train sped off, 
with the rear following close behind. 
They eventually collided on a slope and 
caused 37 cars to derail. 

About 30 days later, SP Lts. Steve Sal- 
inas and Bob Frye, working out of Los 
Angeles with local law enforcement 
agencies, broke the case when they spot- 
ted a pickup truck loaded with suspicious 
cargo—the same goods that had been tak- 
en from a train earlier that night. Nine 
young Marines were arrested and sen- 
tenced in connection with the robberies. 

While train robberies haven't changed 
much, other things have. The old Rail- 
road Bull has been replaced by the mod- 
ern, educated officer equipped with high 
tech tools and such basics as fingerprint 
kits, dogs, and—in the case of SP—a 
mid-train surveillance car used to protect 
auto trains from thieves and trespassers. 

They’re also better trained. Each new 
officer commissioned in California, for 
example, is required within the first year 
on the job to complete 400 hours of basic 
police academy training—the same train- 
ing as for public police officers. The SP 
officer, who is on probation for the first 
18 months, also receives extensive train- 
ing in problems related to railroads, such 
as derailments, hazardous materials and 
the handling of special moves. 

Glen Barnett, chief special agent-sys- 
tem, manages SP’s 335-member force, 
third largest in the United States, He and 
his officers are responsible for more than 
13,000 miles of mainline track in 14 
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The SP police rely upon computers, as well 
as common sense, when it comes to protecting 
railroad property and personnel. Glen Bar- 
nett, chief special agent-system, reviews 
crime statistics with Jim Schiffman (left), as- 
sistant to the chief. 


states, plus thousands of miles of sidings 
and yard track. 

“Arresting the responsible person after 
a crime has been committed is only part 
of our job,” Barnett says, in a soft Ar- 
kansas drawl. “‘Preventing the crime be- 
fore it happens is our main purpose.” 

That’s the hard part. 

“Most crimes are committed by op- 
portunists,”” Barnett says. “‘Reduce the 
opportunity and you’ve reduced the risk. 
We do our job in a variety of ways. High 
visibility of patrol is used to prevent van- 
dalism and theft. Big ticket commodities 
are constantly monitored and inspected to 
ensure safe passage while they’re on our 
lines.” 

Barnett talks from experience. He be- 
gan his career with SP as a patrolman at 
Sacramento/Roseville in 1965 and stead- 
ily rose through the ranks. He’s done it 
ali and knows the angles. He succeeded 
George Gee in 1983 as chief special 
agent. 

As Southern Pacific advances into new 
technology, the police are keeping pace. 
Protection programs are conceived or ad- 
justed to meet “‘the new challenge each 
change introduces in protecting these val- 
wable products,” he says. 

In other words, SP police are keeping 
a step ahead of the competition to prevent 
the big score. 

The most recent exampie of this is the 
new Intermodal Container Transfer Facil- 
ity in southern California. The 150-acre 
facility is only as good as the service it 
provides and the security it affords. The 
ICTF scores high in both categories. Not 
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only is it far more successful than anyone 
predicted, but security is tighter than le- 
otards on a ballet dancer. 

Barnett and his staff devised the facil- 
ity’s entire security system. “Security is 
one of the major concerns for the ship- 
pers who are using this facility and I 
think we have implemented one of the 
toughest programs anywhere,” he says. 

Police Lt. Dennis Johnson, who works 
with ICTF’s security force, says 13 video 
cameras are located around the perimeter 
of the yard so that there’s a constant 
“eye” on what’s going on throughout the 
facility. Six of the cameras are remote- 
controlled and equipped with a zoom lens 
to zero in on anything suspicious. Also, 
the exit lanes have cameras to record the 
tractor and container numbers of equip- 
ment as it goes through the gatehouse. 

Everything that moves on the railroad 
needs protection. 

“New automobiles move in multilevel 
rail cars which also happen to be an at- 
tractive mode of travel for trespassers 
and vandals,” Barnett says. ‘“That’s why 
we developed SP-250.” 

The car, which operates only in high 
value trains, is designed for high visibil- 
ity—everyone can see it and everyone 
knows what it is. SP-250 was the brain- 
child of Bob Emmons, assistant chief 
special agent. 

When the police introduced the car in 
the summer of 1983, there was nothing 
like it in the railroad industry. There still 
isn’t. Special bubble canopies on the side 
allow officers to scan the length of the 


A thief either takes something or leaves some- 
thing and it’s up to the cops to find it. Ed 
Jesus, special agent at Oakland, shows a dis- 
tinctive shoe print left behind by a thief who 
Kicked out a locomotive window. This piece of 
evidence helped convict the suspect. 


Rudy Guiterrez 


tain for anything out of the ordinary. 
And with RAILROAD POLICE embia- 
zoned in huge white letters across the 
side, it’s a clear warning to thieves and 
vandals to keep clear. The tactic seems 
to be working. In 1984, SP had one theft 
for every 50 loads of autos, but last year 
it was down to one for every 62 loads. 

Police also have their hands full along 
the Mexican border. The infiux of illegal 
aliens swarming into the United States 
has mushroomed in the past five years 
and the police are experiencing the full 
impact. The U.S. Border Patrol says 
aliens sneak into this country at these 
principal locations: San Ysidro, Califor- 
nia; Yuma, Lukeville and Nogales, Ari- 
zona; El Paso, Laredo and Brownsville, 
Texas—all major SP points except San 
Ysidro and Lukeville. 

The number of trespassers ejected 
from Southern Pacific property (this in- 
cludes both yards and trains) was 81,372 
in 1983 and zoomed to 180,447 last year. 
Most of this increase, Barnett says, is 
from Mexican nationals fleeing the pov- 
erty of their country. Once they cross the 
border, they jump aboard freight trains 
for the trip north. 

SP police are always literally on the 
prowl—making rounds, inspecting yards 
and trains, responding to emergencies, 
protecting employees. Every weekday 
morning Barnett and his top assistants 
have a conference call with all of the di- 
vision captains to discuss the activity of 
the previous 24-hours. Sometimes it’s 
routine, other times it’s Excedrin head- 
ache #714. 

In a sense, the officers have also be- 
come transportation specialists, Barnett 
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SP police maintain a highly visible role on the railroad and their presence prevents crimes. At 
a meeting with some of his Los Angeles officers, Captain Barney Watkins stresses the importance 
of safety while patrolling terminals and freight trains. 


San Antonio Special Agent Melissa Schramek 
conducts routine inspections of trains as they 
arrive, depart and during layovers. 


El Paso is one of seven principal locations where illegal aliens from Mexico enter the United 


States. Special Agents Robert Madrid and Samuel Stephenson (right) are kept busy rounding up 
trespassers who hop aboard freight trains as they flee the border. 
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says. One of the major efforts of the de- 
partment has been “promoting security 
awareness to our customers. And this has 
gone a long way to reducing thefts from 
container and trailers.”’ 

He said a program started in mid-1985 
identified target shipments and problem 
areas on the SP system. 

“Police officers were redeployed, train 
schedules and routes were altered and 
shippers were presented with the latest in 
security devices,’’ Barnett says. ‘This 
concentrated effort resulted in a 48 per- 
cent increase in trailer/container arrests 
in 1986 compared with 1985.” In 1984 
there was one container/trailer theft for 
every 51 loads, but last year it was one 
for every 85 loads. 

The railroads have the largest private 
police force in the United States but the 
officers are not to be confused with rent- 
a-cops. They are peace officers just as 
any city police department. All railroad 
police are commissioned law enforce- 
ment officers in their respective states— 
the Central Pacific’s George Whitcomb 
was commissioned the first railroad po- 
liceman in California on October 4, 
1878. 

“We operate like any other ‘real’ po- 
lice force except we don’t have a jail,” 
Barnett says. “‘Every crime committed in 
a big city can happen on the railroad, and 
we are trained to meet the situation head- 
on and work closely with the public po- 
lice bodies.” 

Indeed. Just ask the nine Marines. 

~—Jim Loveland 


JIM LOVELAND is a senior news editor in 
the Public Relations department. 


SP Moves Ford’s 
New Subcompact 
To U.S. Markets 


A mariachi band played bright, brassy music. A dozen tele- 
vision and press photographers crowded closer to get their 
shots of an orange National Railways of Mexico (NdeM) lo- 
comotive as it edged up to the border, bringing 10 Southern 
Pacific tri-level cars loaded with 180 new automobiles for- 
ward for their introduction to the American market. 

The festive scene was in the twin cities of Nogales, Ariz. 
and Nogales, Sonora, Mexico on January 23. The event was 
the dedication of production shipments of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s new Mercury Tracer subcompact automobiles, which 
are being built in a new Ford assembly plant at Hermosillo, 
Mexico. 

SP, as a major partner in the transportation plan for the 
new auto, acted as both a guest and a host of the community 
celebrations observing the opening of the plant and the new 
flow of international traffic. 

Chairman Denman McNear joined Andres Caso Lombardo, 
NdeM’s new General Director, in proclaiming a new coop- 
eration agreement between the two railroads. Governor Evan 
Mecham of Arizona and Governor Rodolfo Felix Vaides of 
the neighboring Mexican state of Sonora were the honored 
witnesses of the agreement. 

The agreement noted that SP and NdeM ‘have worked 
closely during many years to improve the flow of international 
traffic between the two countries” and that the new Ford plant 
is just their latest cooperative opportunity to serve ‘‘customers 
on both sides of the border.” 

Dick Haupt, director of Ford Motor Company’s worldwide 
transportation and traffic office, commended the help of Mex- 
ican and SP railway people. 

Mayor Dan Doyle of Arizona’s city of Nogales and his 
cross-border counterpart, Municipal President Cesar Dabdoub 
of Nogales, Sonora, also welcomed the visitors. 

SP began preparing for the new traffic flow last year. The 
66-mile Nogales Branch, which runs from Tucson to the bor- 


A huge crowd greeted the first trainload of new Ford Tracer auto- 
mobiles at Nogales. Dignitaries attending the celebration included 
the governors of Sonora, Mexico and Arizona; mayors of Nogales, 
Mexico and Arizona; Ford officials; and the chief executive officers 
of the National Railways of Mexico and Southern Pacific. 


der, was rehabilitated at a cost of $7.5 million. Continuous 
welded rail was installed over parts of the line, 60,000 cross- 
ties were replaced, and the entire branch was reballasted. Six 
miles of riverbank bulwarks—often utilizing the beds of re- 
tired flatcars—were installed to protect the line against flood- 
ing along the Santa Cruz River in southern Arizona. Train 
speeds on the route have been increased, and Nogales’ posi- 
tion as an important commercial gateway to the West Coast 

of Mexico enhanced. 
The Nogales celebration was preceded the day before by a 
dedication in Hermosillo of the permanent auto loading ramps 
(continued on page 14} 


At Nogales, the NdeM crew (right) exchanged greetings with SP 
crew members (left to right): Conductor D. M. Snyder, Locomotive 
Engineer D. Bergman and Brakeman N. J. Moran. 


Left: New Tracer automobiles, bound for show rooms in 


the United States, move into the permanent auto loading 


ramps and onto SP tri-level auto carriers at Hermosillo. 


Richard Barchtield 
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ot in sight here, 
has a sales office right here. 


eep in the heart of Conrail coun- 
DD erinmes of miles away 

from the nearest SP rail connec- 
tion—stands a Southern Pacific sales of- 
fice. 

At first glance, Philadelphia doesn’t 
seem to be a likely location for a four- 
person sales staff. Carloadings from this 
part of the Northeast to SP destinations 
have declined steadily over the years as 
manufacturers have relocated or closed 
their doors. 

But District Sales Manager Dale 
Lambdin is quick to point out that SP is 
no stranger in this neck of the woods. 

“Within about a 100-mile radius of 
this office are the corporate headquarters 
for many SP shippers that each do more 
than one million dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness with us.”” 

Philadelphia is one of five districts 
within the Eastern Sales Territory—a ter- 
ritory that accounted for about $700 mil- 
lion in revenues for SP last year. 

Although the Northeast is no longer 
the manufacturing center for the nation’s 
heavy industries, it still wields consider- 
abie influence because of the number of 
major corporations with headquarters 
here. Many have their manufacturing fa- 
cilities located in the South or Southwest 
and are served by SP. 

it’s here at these corporate headquar- 
ters, not at the manufacturing sites, that 
decisions concerning transportation 
choices are made. 

As an example, Lambdin says that E. 
I. duPont deNemours, headquartered 
about an hour’s drive away in Wilming- 
ton, Del. bas several SP-served facilities 
in Texas. 

“All negotiations concerning rates, 
contracts, service-~—whatever is involved 
in moving their shipments—are handled 
out of Wilmington,”’’ Lambdin says. “We 
represent the SP in ail respects.”’ 

These are what SP calls “controlled 
accounts’’—~businesses that control all of 
their transportation services from their 
corporate headquarters. The Philadelphia 
sales office is among the top off-line 
sales offices handling controlled ac- 
counts. 

“Ft’s also our jab to do 100 percent of 
the service-related work,” says Lambdin. 
“Kathy Dean handies these areas in our 
office.” 

The Philadelphia sales office, located 
just north of the city in the suburb of 
Plymouth Meeting, covers a territory that 
includes the eastern half of Pennsylvania 
and half of New Jersey and Delaware. 

Chemical companies make up a major 


portion of the controlled accounts. In ad- 
dition to E. I. duPont deNemours Co., 
they call on Air Products & Chemical 
Co., Arco Chemical Co., FMC Corp., 
Hercules Inc./Himont USA, ICI Ameri- 
cas, Plastics Division of Occidental 
Chemical, Pennwalt Corp., Rohm & 
Haas Co., and Sun Marketing & Refin- 
ing. A number of other well-known com- 
panies—Bethlehem Steel, Campbell 
Soup, International Salt and National 
Starch Co.~also direct their transporta- 
tion requirements from this part of the 
Northeast. 

In today’s deregulated market, price 
and service determine who gets the busi- 
ness. 

“Our biggest role,” says Account Ex- 
ecutive Norm Pastore, “‘is to protect our 
market share. Both Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific have sales staffs based in Phila- 
delphia, plus we have plenty of compe- 
tition from barges and trucks.” 


Pastore, who has worked out of the 
Philadelphia office for 27 years, adds: 
“Today, transportation is a science. We 
call on ‘materials and logistics managers’ 
who schedule transportation needs to 
meet their ‘just in time’ production 
schedules and who are concerned about 
excess inventories. 

“Each customer is different; not only 
in the products they make, but the phi- 
losophy they have for operating their 
business. So it’s essential to know the 
company, understand the business, and to 
ask questions about their operations.” 

With transportation expenses contrib- 
uting as much as 25 percent of a prod- 
uct’s cost, shippers are constantly 
looking for innovations. 

“We work closely with our customers 
to improve service or equipment utiliza- 
tion. This gives SP a high rating,” says 
Bob Lamsback, former assistant district 


sales manager, who was recently ap- 
pointed manager of international sales at 
Stamford, Conn. 

Chemical companies, for example, 
own their own rail cars. When SP can 
develop a contract, a new schedule or 
service that improves the use of the cus- 
tomer’s equipment, the customer may be 
able to reduce the size of his rail car fleet 
and realize significant savings. 

“Contracts have revolutionized the 
railroad industry and given the sales rep- 
resentative a much more challenging role 
in bringing business onto the railroad,”’ 
adds Lamsback. 

Certainly the Philadelphia sales office 
knows the importance of the contract. It 
was here, in 1981, that SP’s first contract 
under the Staggers Act was hammered 
out and filed. It’s fitting that it happened 
in Philadelphia: the city that nurtured the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
U.S. Constitution (which celebrates its 


Taking care of SP business 
are: Bob Lamsback (former as- 
sistant district sales manager 
who was recently named man- 
ager of international sales in 
Stamford, Conn.), Steno Clerk 
Kathy Dean, District Sales 
Manager Dale Lambdin and 
Account Executive Norm Pas- 
tore. Not pictured is Steve An- 
ders who was recently appoint- 
ed as an account executive. 


200th anniversary in September). 

The key to success is responsiveness. 

“When a customer calis with a ques- 
tion or complaint,”’ says Lambdin, “we 
reach out to SP people out on line or in 
San Francisco to help us provide a timely 
response. We’ve always gotten good co- 
operation from all departments when we 
call.” 

Over the years, the members of the 
Philadelphia sales office have endeavored 
to establish a solid trust and good work- 
ing relationship with the companies 
headquartered in this area, The millions 
of dollars worth of business they handle 
attest to their success and the cooperation 
the Philadelphia sales team receives from 
SP people throughout the company. 
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Dishing Up a Tale 


THIS CAN’T BE ME 
by David S. (Moon) Tindall 
Vantage Press; 308 pages; $13.95 


David ‘‘Moon’”’ Tin- 
dall made more trips 
than he can remember 
between Los Angeles 
and New Orleans dur- 
ing his 30 years with SP 
and Amtrak. : 

Tindall, who worked 
as both a dining car waiter and a barten- 
der in the dining car department until his 
retirement in 1983, saw a lot happen dur- 
ing those years. Those experiences are 
the inspiration behind his first book, This 
Can't Be Me, published late last year. 

“It must have been sometime in the 
late "50s that } started keeping notations 
about some of the things that happened,” 
Tindall says. He used those notes on his 
days off to develop his story—a rollick- 
ing tale of one man’s adventures working 
aboard dining cars during the heyday of 
passenger trains. 

This Can't Be Me is the story of George 
Nickleberry—or Nick, as everyone calls 
him—who takes a job as a waiter on a 
train. The novel chronicles his experi- 
ences as he learns the ropes from an array 
of colorful characters. It’s also about 
Nick’s adjustment to the life of a rail- 
roader, both at home and on the road. 

Tindall’s novel is also about passenger 
trains, But it’s told from the perspective 
of those who worked the dining cars: the 
waiters, cooks and bartenders whose 
friendly service and fine food are such 
fond memories for many peopic. 


When Ticket Clerk Barbara Fleischmann added these historic photographs to the walls of the 
Broadway station in Burlingame, Calif., she struck a responsive chord among the peaple who 


ride the Peninsula Commute Service. 


“Ht brought back memories for a lot of people, 


She says. 


Broadway’s Attraction 
Photo display, friendly people greet commuters at this station stop. 


When Barbara Fleischmann started 
working as the Broadway station’s ticket 
clerk last May, she noticed that the com- 
muters using the station located at Bur- 
lingame, Calif., ‘sat around like bumps 
on a log. They weren’t talking to each 
other.” 

So Fleischmann, who describes herself 
as the friendly sort, started talking to 
them. The friendliness began to catch on. 

Next came a fresh coat of paint, a dis- 
play of old train photos, and festive dec- 
orations to celebrate almost any holiday: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine's, 
St. Patrick’s day. 

Broadway station—once just a place to 


Excerpt 


: 7’ Tremember one night leaving Los Angeles a young woman-came 
up ‘to ‘my bar and wanted ‘a bourbon and Coke. Boy, she was 

really good looking, too. With pretty, long black hair and a beautiful 
shape—stacked up like a Coke-bottle. Iwas in doubt, .and I: had to 
ask ‘her, ‘too, “Miss, are you ‘twenty-one? And may T see your: ID 


please?’”” 


Nick just ‘stood there: smiling, put anxiously awaiting to hear the 


solution: 


“So her pretty eyes’ just bore oven me.-She was speechless for 
“a moment or two.'Then she lowered ‘the boom.” 

“What then?” ‘Nick asked ‘anxiously.”’ he 

“Thanks, “Mr. ‘Bartender; for your compliment, ‘but Ive got five i 


litle IDs:up there asleep ‘and Im 
she countered with contempt,” 


S _andCoke." 
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fully grown-and happily. married,” : 
‘Adamis ‘went on to-explain. 
/“SNo further. questions, madam. You ‘may, have your. bourbon. 


wait for the train—has turned into a 
warm, friendly way station for the 
hundreds of daily commuters heading for 
the hustle and bustle of San Francisco’s 
financial district or the South Bay’s high- 
tech Silicon Valley. Even the occasional 
rider has noticed the change. 

During her 25 years with SP, Fleisch- 
mann has worked at most of the 26 sta- 
tions along the 47-mile Peninsula 
Commute Service that runs between San 
Francisco and San Jose. SP operates the 
service under a contract with the State of 
California. 

She says the Broadway station’s trans- 
formation began last November when a 
new coat of paint brightened up the 
place. She framed a dozen old photo- 
graphs and hung them on the walls. 

“The pictures really got people talking 
and reminiscing,”’ says Fleischmann. “It 
brought people together.” 

She’s since added drawings, paintings, 
tailroad artifacts and more photographs. 
The display is now up to 40 and it’s still 
growing. 

For special occasions, like Valentine's 
day or the Fourth of July, Fleischmann 
puts up decorations much like she did for 
her two kids when they were growing up. 

“The older folks and the younger 
ones, too, have told me how much they 
enjoy it,” she says. “It’s a lot like home 
around here.”” 

For the hundreds of riders who pass 
this way each day, Barbara Fleischmann 
has made the Broadway station a nice 
place to begin and end their journey. 


Telli the Worid 


Now that the Intermodal Container 
Transfer Facility is open for business, 
both SP and the Ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach are promoting the new facil- 
ity in print advertisements. 

SP’s two-page, color advertisement 
will be featured in 15 publications in- 
cluding American Shipper, Pacific Ship- 
per, Korea Shipping Gazette, the Asia 
edition of Lloyds Maritime and the Jap- 
anese edition of Container Age. 

A modified version of this ad is being 
prepared for use in newspapers, other 
black-and-white print media and for pub- 
lications in the Far East. 

Supplementing these print advertise- 
ments is a 64-minute videotape showing 
off the ICTF’s sophisticated technology. 
SP is offering the videotape to customers 
and potential customers, including a Jap- 
anese and Korean translation for busi- 
nesses in the Pacific Rim countries. 

“The videotape shows the ICTF’s fast- 
paced operation and capability for han- 
dling growing volumes of container traf- 
fic,” explains Bart Nadeau, assistant to 
vice president-marketing. “A print ad 
can’t begin to communicate the vastness 
of the ICTF’s operation.”” 

The ICTF will also be featured in SP’s 
booth at the International Intermodai Ex- 
hibition in Adanta in mid-April. 

Business at the ICTF for its first few 
months of operation has been very good. 
Terminal Superintendent Ron Fritch says 
that 19,952 lifts were handled in Febru- 
ary, up from 18,809 in January. March 
results are expected to exceed 20,000 
lifts. 


*It says Intermodal Container Transfer Facil- 
ity in Japanese. 


He’s Certified 

Ray McFarland, assistant manager- 
facilities and equipment maintenance at 
the Sacramento Locomotive Works, has 
completed the requirements to be named 
a certified plant engineer (CPE). The cer- 
tification recognizes a standard of excel- 
lence for the plant engineering profes- 
sion. McFarland is president of the Sac- 
ramento chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Plant Engineers. 


Commercial Report 


Carloadings for January dropped 
2.3 percent below the same period in 
1986. However, three of the five ma- 
jor commodity groups recorded an in- 
crease. 

Intermodal carloadings led the com- 
modity groups with a 11.8 percent 
gain. SP analysts contributed the con- 
tinued strong intermodal showing to 
new double-stack train service and the 
opening of the ICTF last November. 

Agricultural and food products, up 
5.8 percent, continued their positive 
trends. New customers, more exports 
to Mexico and greater amounts 
shipped to feed lots in Arizona and 
southern California contributed to the 
increased carloadings. 

Forest products showed a 2.5 per- 
cent improvement, reflecting a contin- 
ued strong market demand in southern 
California and the Northeast. 

Transportation equipment fell 24.2 
percent. A temporary shutdown of 
General Motors assembly plants, in- 
cluding the SP-served Van Nuys facil- 
ity, affected carloadings. 


System Indicators January Change °86 


Net Ton Miles, System. 6,169 +42 
Carloads, System 116,457 23 
“Transp. Equipment 5,445 24.2 
sintermodal 25,766 +1bS 
*Chemicats, Petroteumn 23,846 738 
“Forest Products 22,080 gee 
“Agricultural, Food 
Products 10,600 +5.8 


Update on the Lake 


Two of the three giant pumps that will 
be used to lower the level of the rising 
Great Salt Lake have been delivered to 
the pump station site. The third pump is 
due to arrive by the end of March. Work- 
ers began installing the first pump in Jan- 
uary and are expected to have it operating 
in early April. The other pumps will be 
turned on as soon as installation is com- 
plete. The three pumps are expected to 
lower the Jake level three inches by the 
end of the spring runoff and almost one 
foot by the end of the year. 

Forecasters at the National Weather 
Service are predicting that a below nor- 
mal runoff this spring will nevertheless 
push the level of the lake to somewhere 
between 4,212.25 and 4,212.75 feet 
above mean sea level. The historic high 
lake level, reached last June, was 
4,211.85 feet above mean sea level. 


This experimental fuel tender provides an ad- 
ditional 18,000 gallons of usable fuel. 


Fill "Er Up 

SP is testing a fuel tender that can 
greatly extend the range of freight trains. 

The experimental fuel tender, desig- 
nated SP-700, provides an additional 
18,000 gallons of usable fuel when op- 
erated in a locomotive consist. 

When the fuel tender is operated with 
five GP-40s (each carrying about 3,500 
gallons of usable fuel), it doubles the dis- 
tance that a train can operate before it 
needs to be refueled. 

The idea for the fuel tender was sug- 
gested last year by Vice President-Oper- 
ations Bill Lacy. 

On a recent test trip conducted between 
Los Angeles and Pine Bluff, the fuel ten- 
der was added to a train averaging 6,000 
tons and powered by five GP-40s that 
had been equipped with additional piping 
to receive fuel from the tender. The 
2,053-mile rail trip required 21,000 gal- 
lons of fuel and the trip was completed 
without refueling. 

SP-700 was converted by workers at 
Sacramento from a standard 23,000 gal- 
lon capacity tank car. Its simple concept, 
using natural gravity to feed the fuel 
from the tender to the locomotives, re- 
quires some modification to the locomo- 
tives before it can be used in a consist. 

Additional modifications to the fuel 
tender are now being made. Once these 
are completed, the SP-700 will undergo 
additional test runs. 


Glidden Get-Together 


Howard Besch and Charlie Herchek 
are planning a ‘Glidden Get-Together.”” 
Active and retired SP railroaders in Glid- 
den, Texas are having a barbecue and re- 
union on Saturday, May 2. Contact 
Besch (409/732-6170) or Herchek (409/ 
732-3606) for information and reserva- 
tions. 
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Wrong Listing 


W. L. Hull, retired Sacramento 
yardmaster, was incorrectly listed 
in the “Deaths” column of the 
May-June 1986 issue of the South- 
ern Pacific Bulletin. ““There were a 
lot of sad people until they heard 
from me that he is well and busy,” 
wrote Mrs. Hull. The Bulletin 
apologizes for the error. 


SP Wioves Autos 


(continued from page 9) 
at the new assembly plant. 

MeNear told the Ford and Mexican of- 
ficials attending the dedication that they 
had made SP feel “like a member of the 
family”’ with this newest tie to trade with 
Mexico. 

SP started serving the Mexican border 
more than a century ago when it opened 
the first southern transcontinental route 
across the United States. SP actually op- 
erated the West Coast of Mexico line 
through Hermosillo from 1897 until 1951 
when the former SP de Mexico railroad 
was purchased by the Mexican national 
system. 

To help observe the event, SP sent its 
diner and other rail cars to Hermosillo 
and hosted the official party at dinner 
while NdeM moved the passenger cars 
and tri-levels north to the border. 

All of the finished Mercury Tracers 
going to U.S. markets also will travel 
north from Hermosillo by rail to SP at 
Nogales. At Tucson, the tri-level cars will 
be put into SP trains going in all direc- 
tions across America. It’s important new 
business for the railroad and SP intends 
to handle it weil. 
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MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: A. D. 
Andersen to product manager-automotive; M. K. Spauld- 
ing to director-pricing: Ms. S. A. Nunez to director-plan- 
ning: M. L. Dean to director-food products; R. R. Kottke 
to director-grain products; W. D. Jackson to director- 
construction materials; A. P. Chapman to director-forest 
products; B. J. McDaniel to director-chemicals & energy; 


va 


E, Anderson to director-intermodal marketing: Ms. D. 
Kennedy to product manager-inorganic chemicals 
C, A, MeKay to product manager-grain products; M. H. 
Baldini 0 manager-paper products; W. E. Bobo, TIL to 
asst, product manager-puper; T. Ls Spenkau to transpor- 
tation analyst; Ms. A. M. LaMacchia to administrative 
assistant. 

At Houston: A. J. Heinrich £0 director-product man- 
agement, At Tokyo: B. C. Deffebach to manager-eust Asia. 
stern Sales Tercitory: At Stamford: R. M. Lams- 
back 10 manager-international sales. At Philadelphia: S. 
W. Anders to account executive. 

OPERATING: At San Francisco: K. L. Miller to man- 
ager of rules and safely. At Houston: A. P. Blanchard zo 
asst, to general manager. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R. H. Ad- 
ams, track design engineer: F. Arnold, claims investiga- 
tor: R, W. Aron, manager-TOPSITCC development; 3. C. 


Barker, asst. vice president-LS&FC; B. L, Barkow, staff 
auditor: J. D. Bell, asst. manager-data center ops.; M. 
C. Blanton, gen. supt. communications-sysiem: Ke Ve 
Blevins, sr. accounting manager; J.P. Bourque, planner- 
mech. dept.: A. J. Burke, sr. claim adjuster: W. 8. Cal- 
vert, buyer: E. J. Carey, manager-LS&FC; D. A. Car- 
others, group smanager-M&S; R. G. Chris 

scheduler: E. E. Clatk, mgr. service planning: 
Condie, asst. product manager; T. P. Cox, supy.-person- 
nel services; G. A. Dalpino, office manager WR. 
Deckert, asst. ger :D. E. Enright, 
asst. vice president-finance; L. Esquivel, staff auditor: V. 
Evans, cuntruct clerk-LS&FC; J. J. Fernandez, chief 
clerk; N. K. Ferren, mgr. car maintenance; J. Foster, 
general clerk: C. A. Froen, rate clerk: J. EB. Frain, asst. 
manager-field services; L. J. Giberton, special accoun- 
tant; M. P. Gregovich, supv. equip. & budget control; 
A. Hamilton, asst. manager-AAR: J. A. Harris, mgr. 
rial services; J. 8. Harshman, labor relations of- 
ficer; R. M. Hernandez, maiuenance mechanic: O. T. 
Holfelder, sr. auditor; B. E. Jones, supy. network con- 
trot; G. J. Kane, printer machine operator; B. G. Ki 
ball, asst. to vice president-mngmi. sves.; B, C. Koenig, 
ast, manager field services: J.D. Lawson, sr. labor re- 
lations officer: B. T. Low, chief clerk-duta ops. center: 
C. J. McDonald, mgr. systems support; T. C. Nicholson, 
secretary: D. T. Ogimi, sr. auditor; R. ¥. Olds, PACE 
data coordinator: B. G. Pattillo, asst. vice president- 
mngmt.. sves.; 1. H. Peisson, transportation analyst: J. 
W. Posey, tax manager; F. J. Pratt, manager-AAR; L. 
V. Reppeteau, supv. network control; W. E. Ruiz, gen- 
eral clerk; ¥. S. Sapenter, asst. 10 manager-equip. 
acentg.; L. C. Seherling, labor relations officer; J. $- 
Sheldon, AAR clerk; R. E. Stanton, sr. asst. supervisor- 
TOPSITCC: S. A. Sutin, vice president-real estate; L. V. 
Tate, dist. mgr.-fleet management: R. J. Vaughn, civil 
design engincer, F. J. Williams, accounting manager: H. 
A. Williams, systents manager-flect management: R. W. 
Wolfe, sr. manager-fleet management; K. R. Wyma, asst. 
vice president-tariffs & divisions. 

OREGON DIVISION: A. A. Acord, brakeman: P. L. 
Beth, locomotive engineer: F. O. Boaz, asst. B&B gen- 
eral foreman; L. A. Doyle, blacksmith, D. W. Fleiger, 
switchman; L. G. Garcia, roadmaster; R. G. Hills, la- 
borer; T. Holden, agent telegrapher; B. L. Jones, con- 
ductor: P. A. Maya, clerk; RR. McDougall, 
roadmaster; V. A. McMillen, brakeman; G. A. Morse, 
trainmaster; H. G. Olsen, locomotive engineer: J. L. Pal- 
terson, crew dispatcher: A. S. Platt and R. J, Reddard, 
locomotive engineers; F. B. Samsel, asst. work equip. su- 
pervisor; W. ©. Spratt, agent; A. B. Stephens, locomo- 
tive engineer; N. G. Weaver, switchman; P, Weigandt, 
Jr., chief clerk. 


WESTERN DIVISION: A. Abraham, fift-truck oper- 

aior; P. S. Adams, foreman; B. A. Aningalan, locomo- 
live engineer; E. Betrozoff, stenographer; J. B. Blazin, 
yardmaster; R. HW. Boomer, asst, term. superintendent; F. 
E. Dewald, conductor; W. T. Doran, engine foreman; E. 
P, Fantozzi, locomotive engineer; H. E. Farar, asst, work 
PLR. Fenton, train clerk: W. A. Giles, 
trainmaster; F, R. Gold, secretary; K. C. Jackson, train 
clerk; B. L.. Kennedy, agent telegrapher; J. W. Kinross, 
dist. mech. inspector; D. N. Kitzmiller, chief clerk; R. 
E. Liggett, electrical engineer; V. R. Lubovich, fead 
shop car inspector; H. U. McGinty, brakeman; R. B. 
MeNair, clerk; A. M. Miller, locomotive engineer: W. 
L. Myers, electrician; G. L. Najavian, yardmaster; N. 
Petryszak, ticket clerk; R. P. Reiter, account executive; 
J. L. Roach, conductor; F. D. Roberts, special agent; J. 
E. Sapeser, account executive; C. E. Shelton, roadmas- 
ter; J. A, Valadez, truck driver; C. W. Waggerman, asst. 
BA&B general foreman; G. M. Wagnon, asst. trainmaster; 
M. A. Wilson, secretary. 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. A. Andreatta, carman: W. B. Butler, asst. supt. com- 
munications; N. C. Camp, wire chief; J. R. Carletti, 
welder; V. L, Carley and F. R. Castello, carmen; J. G. 
Castillo, freight carman welder; K. A. Covey, head clerk; 
R. O. Dickerson, guatity control inspector; C. Duran, 
heavy equipment operator; M. A, Garcia, laborer; J. G. 
Gonzalez, carman; J. R. Guisti, general foreman; R. L. 
Houweling, asst. plant manager: P. E. Jeter, agent: A. 
R. Kunz, carman; V. L, Leach, electrician; H. E. 
McClure, brakeman; J. A. McGregor, sheetmetal work- 
er; J. B. McKnight, agent tetegrapher; J. L. Mitchell, 
safety officer; G. W. Payne, foreman: R. E. Ratzlaff, 
general claims agent; M. D. Riza, stenographer: P. Rom- 
era, fuel oil attendant; 1. F. Rowe, conductor; W. H. 
Ryan, carman: 1. B. Schilling, conductor; W. A. 
Schwoerer, plant manager; L. L. Scott, machinist; E. A. 
Shields, conductor; J. L. Sliepen, carman; O. G. Son- 
nenberg, conductor; R. R. Thompson, mer. field ser- 
vices: J. C. Valdez, laborer; B. J. Warren, backhoe 
operator; C. J, Westerman; engineer bridge maintenance; 
A.A, Whalley, trainmaster. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
R. O. Alvarez, helper; G. W. Barbour and C. Bouten, 
electricians; G. Bozaan, foreman: L. Frutoz, locomotive 
supplyman; R. B. Hatch, yard helper; D. T. Jara, ma- 
chine operator; W. L. Johnson, switchman; B. T. Jones, 
motor iruck operator; D. T. Kelley, dist. sales manager; 
C. E. Kenfield, switchman; R. Langford, truck driver; L. 
Lucero, laborer; J. A. Macias, motor truck operator; Cy 
HR. McCarrell, sr. sales representative; R, W. McClain, 
conductor; J. E. Perry, locomotive engineer; M. R. 
Reed, communications supervisor; J. E. Richcreek, con- 
ductor; F. R. Rivas, laborer; R. J. Roup, asst. trainmas- 
ter; J. Sanchez, roadmaster; P. Semmere, electrician; R. 
Shaloski, switchman; F. A. Silverii, yard helper: W. 1. 
Sosa, freight carman; W. R. Stanley, asst. chief clerk: 
M. Sutton, gencrat foreman; H. V. Truelove, switchman; 
A. R. Williams, foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. W. Austin and R. L. Avila, 
foremen; G. W. Cassady, chief clerk; W. WD. Crocker, 
locomotive engineer; J, S. Espinoza, assistant foreman: 
C. S. Monk, dist. sales manager; W. N. Nutt, conductor; 
K. P. Persinger and S. P. Rankin, crew dispatchers: N. 
F. Sacco, sales representative; F. S. Salcido, focomotive 
supplyman; T. N, Sanchez, agent-tclegrapher; D. Q. Ter- 
rell, brakeman; G.'T. Willingham, office manager; L. P. 
Willmuth, locomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: W. L. Decker, tower- 
man; L. H. Fikes, Jr., machinist inspector: T. W. Fus- 
selman, freight inspector; W. F. Powell, locomotive 
engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: L. 
L. Baker, supervisor-LS&FC; B. L. Baldwin, asst. mgr. 
disp. ops.; C. G. Ballard, clerk; §. A, Brooks, carman 
helper; R. E. Cockroft, draftsman; J, ¥. Craddock, ma- 
chinist; G. R. Gregory, dist. sales manager-Shreveport: 
R. G. Gregory, freight carman; A. J. Hoff, asst. mgr. 
zone accounting; R. Jones, engine foreman: E. E. Lentz, 
carman; J. H. Maloney, asst. supt. communications; D. 
G. McCann, mer. of employment; E. E. Petty, lead car 
inspector; H. P. Saenz, carman; A. J. Schwark, asst. 
dist. manager-P&M; H, A. Shiver, mgr, labor relations; 
F. J. Siems, asst. manager disp. ops.; D. L. Smith, driv- 
er: J. R. Stevens, lead inspector; P. O. Stoneburner, 
AH, conductor; B. C, Teel, general clerk; L. J. Wagues- 
pack, administrative assistant; J. L. Wakefield, general 
track supervisor; W. J. Wilson, laborer; W. R. Wylie, 


dist, employment officer. 

LAFAYEITE DIVISION: V. L. Alston, Jr., locomo- 
tive engineer; H. P. James, Jr., account executive; J. F. 
Luedecke, focomotive engineer; J, L. Lyons, laborer: P. 
N. Planchet, IJr., sr. sales representative: R. W. Pryor, 
sales representative; T. 3. Reynolds, district sales man- 
ager; R. J. Richard, clerk; W. E. Rogers, locomotive 
engineer. 

PINE BLUFF DIVISION: J. R. Brule, quatity control 
inspector, Campbell, Jr., brakeman; C. R. Cobbs, 
machinist; E. G. Dickson, dist. sales manager-Memphis; 
D. L. Faught, signa! maintainer; K. E. Kelley, mechan- 
ical superintendent; 3. .. Lemons, locomotive engineer: 
DL. Minter, plant manager; K. L. Prater, labor rela- 
tions specialist; W. Reed, foreman. 

KANSAS CITY DIVISION: J. F. Doyte, cashier; M. 
S. Groff, cashier; J. M. Horton, stock clerk; J. R. Kirk, 
machine operator; F. A. Miller, clerk; W. L. Orem, ex- 
tra gang foreman; W. 8. Shahan, locomotive engineer; 
R. J. Wallen, division engineer; J. J. Winne, sales rep- 
resentative. 

OTHERS: T. E. Wilson, staff assistant-Chicago; J. H. 
Aderhold, account execurive-Winston-Satem: HW. A. Ar- 
nold, superviser-TOFC, PMT; M. E. Driscoll, asst. 
supy fit. mgmt.-Chicago; G. J. Gardner, chief clerk-Tulsa; 
HL. Hayes, dist. sales manager-Tuisa; §. Hernandez, 
service worker-PFE; J. E. Kuhns, asst. mgr. administra 
tion-PMT,; W. M. Malcom, carman-PFE; R. M. Simp- 
son, maint. manager-PMT: W. N. Spain, machine 
operator-NWP. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: F. T. Odg- 
ers, gencral B&B supervisor: Pensioners: J. M. Ander- 
son, asst. chief clerk: M. L. Howard, calc. machine 
operator: G. C. Jensen, senior drafisman: M. Kaminski, 
A. L, Lorentzen and J. F. Lynch, clerks; $. J. Ramos, 
janitor: EL. Smith, admin, assistant-hosp.; H. Ste- 
phens, janitor; G. Teabert, auditor-misc. accounts; M. 
Whinnery, stenographer. 

OREGON DIVISION: J. E. Lees, oif inspector. Pen- 
sioners: L. Bachmeier, telegrapher-clerk; W. E. Bryant, 
car inspector; M. L. Carder, clerk; J. L. Cody, foreman; 
E. E, Crawford, carman; 0. C. Cudney, machinist; W. 
C. Davison, car inspector; P. Delgado, laborer: I. M. 
Dunn, engine foreman; G, F. Farver, pipefitter; L. L. 
Fitzgerald, stenographer; M. W. Grefnes, draftsman; R. 
D. Kathar, conductor; C. Lemmon, carpenter: J. Lob- 
ben, carpenter; T. P. Lovelace, switchman; W. S. 
McBride, agent-telegrapher: C. L. McGrew and G. P. 
Miller, focamotive engineers; A. J. Montgomery, labor- 
er; J. A. Nichols, signal maintainer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: H. O. Bailey and 
R. E. Bailey, clerks; M. Castelo, laborer; E. E. Cross, 
chair car porter: MN. Deem, car inspector; M. N. Deff- 
terios, conductor: L. Dieting, boilermaker helper; R. 3. 
Ehrmann, mail & baggage handler; L. Frediani, toco- 
motive engineer; R. A. Geppert, telegrapher: J. P. 
Gomes, car inspector; J. C. Hopkins, cashier, J. James, 
mail & baggage handler; B. G. Jewell, locomotive engi- 
neer; N. H. Loriano, wuter service mechanic: T. F 
Mackjust, focomotive engineer: C. B. May, brakeman: 
A. C. McCaffrey, assistant cashier; E. B. MeDaniel, 
conductor; P. J. MeGonigle, investigator; E. J. M 
Millin, engine foreman; E. J. Messier, switchman: 
Mitchell, conductor; C. R. Morton, clerk; G. O. Rami- 
Fez, motor truck operator: K. Rayner, switchman; L. 
Stokes, mail & baggage handler; G. P. Swanson, cler 
Y. C. Swygert, nuier service mechanic: M. F, Tognetti, 
switch cleaner; P. Viera, hoist machine operator: D. 
Young, laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
Pensioners: E. A. Acosta, boilermaker; E. E. Arndt, 
sandhouse man: J. A. Battaglia, carman; F. L. Bell, fo- 
comotive engineer; S. M. Cervantes, station cleaner; N. 
C. Clark, fireman; V. L.. Coxey, conductor; M. DaSilva, 
carman; P. D, Fitzgerald, locomotive engineer; J. G. 
Flohr, electrician; C. 0. Gustka, engine foreman; R. M. 
Hackett, switchman; A. C, Hankins, carman; E. T. Han- 
sen and C. E, Harman, switchmen; F.S. Hart, foreman; 
F, E. Laas, switchman: F. P. Lara, foreman; F. V. Lo- 
pez, machinist: F. S. Lozano, asst. foreman: E. J. 
MeBride, machinist; S. B. McNamara, locomotive engi- 
neer; E, M. Overwater, janitress; D. L. Pennington, 


Locomotive Engineer 
George Carroll donates 


blood at Tucson. can count on. 


psgr. carman painter; R. C. Peters, car inspector: R. O. 
Peterson, clerk: A. R. Pizarro, laborer: E. G. Pizzorno, 
foreman: R. H. Reynolds, machinist; E. A. Schulz, fore- 
man; C. H. Sinn, agent-ielegrapher; C. Urbina, laborer: 
W. A. Vanover, electrician helper: R. HL. West, conduc 
tor; J. C. Wetmore, switchman; R. H. Woadhams, con- 
ductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
R. W. Butts, electrician; J. E. Compton, supt.-Union 
Terminal warehouse: W. H. Hubble, irainmaster. Pen- 
sioners: F. L. Allard, locomotive engineer: C. HL. Al- 
maraz, clerk; E. B. Blanc, machinist helper; F. W. 
Bruner, boilermaker; M. M. Christiansen, locomotive 
engineer: G. K. Delong, brakeman; B. E. Diaz, laborer: 
W. W. Dinger, focomotive engineer; J. Edgerton, switch- 
man; A. L. Esparza, sheet metal worker: M. V. Esquiv- 
el, wack wulker; D. C. Fierro, carman: J. Foxle 
locomotive engineer: A. Garcia, machinist helper: M. E. 
Garcia, sheet metal worker; P.C. Gilbert, equipment op- 
erator: A. M. Graham, machinist; A. Greenlee, patrol- 
man; R. A. Gwin, brakeman; H.T. Hansen, clerk; R. 
M. Hards, conductor; J. M. Iwata and V, M. Kashpu- 
reff, clerks; J. A. Knox, dining car waiter; H. E. Leeper, 
electrician; C. W. Long, sheet metal worker: E. F. Luke, 
electrician helper; $. J. McPhail, Sr., carman; SL. 
Miller, car inspector; D. N. Nearon, telegrapher: 8. 11. 
Phelps, rrain attendant; T. Porfilio and R. A. Preece, 
clerks: E, Randolph, conductor: C. H. Roberts, foreman; 
W. H. Simpkins, founge car attendant; R. J. Slotwinski, 
electrician; D. V. Smelser, fireman; J. Vega, sheet metal 
worker; H. E. Walters, machinist; J. W. Wilson, dining 
car waiter; L. R. Winn, brakeman; I. K. Winstead, clerk. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: M. E. Cas- 
teel, chief crew dispatcher; L. L. Cox, clerk; I. M. Deck- 
er, locomotive engineer; S. A. Dyson, clerk: V. C. 
Elliott, uuer service welder; L. Franco, laborer: J. W. 
Hartley, carpenter; A. M. Johnson, laborer; O. HL. Kid- 
well, locomotive engineer: J. H. Todd, conductor: J. 
Westerfield, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: S. H. Bailey, con- 
ductor; D. L. Baker, locomotive engineer: C. P. Bennett, 
claim inspector; W. L. Brown, locomotive engincer; J. 
W. Conyers and E. H. Corp, foremen; W. E. Curtis, 
brakeman; ©. Elmer, conductor: J. L. Foster, switch- 
man; M. C. Guidry, sheet metal worker; R. W. Hilder- 
brand, carpenter: P, Munoz, car inspector; M. 
Rodriguez, laborer: M. E. Schad and A. C. Sigard, lo- 
comotive engineers; L. L. Valenzuela and H. Villanueva, 
laborers. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: B. R. All- 
bright, Jr., locomotive engineer: D. L. Crittenden, 
brakeman; L. W. Donoho, clerk: E. Esteviz, A. Garcia 


Pint-Sized Donations 
Are the Gift of Life 


Eddie Pecktol is a real organizer. 
How else would you describe some- 
one who gets 32 people to donate 
blood on the Friday before Christmas? 
For the past 30 years, this SP conduc- 
tor’s been volunteering his time to or- 
ganize biood drives and also do his 
share of donating. When the blood 
mobile showed up at the yard office 
on the Tucson Division in December, 
Pecktol joined the four first-time do- 
nors, along with the other 27 who have 
given before, stuck out his arm and 
donated another pint of blood—his 166th. That's equiva- 
lent to 19 gallons. ‘*Your commitment and Southern Pacif- 
ic’s support are greatly appreciated,”” wrote the director of 
donor services for the American Red Cross’ Southern Ar- 
izona Regional Blood Program. ‘We look forward to 
working with you in the future.” That’s 


Pecktol 


omething they 


and A. C. Gonzalez, laborers; B. WH. Grant, clerk: R. 
A, Johnson, conductor; J. H. Killough, carman; B. He 
Lundy, brakeman; 3. E. Mahon, clerk; M. Mathews, 
faborer; Ro L.. MeKibbin, clerk: L. Rivera and’ M. C. 
Spitzenberger, kiborers; C. E. Taylor, clerk: A. W. To- 
man, locomotive engineer; P. J. Vetter, clerk; J. Hl. Wile 
liamson, locomotive engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
stoners: M. W. Ant, locomotive engineer: A. Wane 
chard, freight car welder: J. G. Brunotie, electrician; G. 
B. Coleman, machinist; F. C. Del Castillo, sheet metal 
worker; P. V. Ferguson, clerk: F. Frausto, machinist 
helper: 8, T. Gandy, Sr., carman; W. H. Harrison, con- 
ductor; W. Matthews, clerk; D. A. McCoy, brakeman; 
E. Netherly, faborer; 1. A. Pearse, carpenter: C. D. 
Ramirez, carman; J. T. Renfro, clerk: W. Sam, laborer; 
L. E. Smith, car inspector: C. Turner, engine foreman: 
J. R. Vargas, carman; A. West, foreman. 

LAFAYEITE DIVISION: A. E, Campos, Jr., clerk: 
C. J. Erath, asst. dist. agent. Pensioners: L, B. Baker, 
car inspector: R. Bernard, laborer; M. L. Guillaume, 
timekeeper; C. D. Hofllpauir, asst. foreman; R. T. Med- 
ford, switchman; W. Moore and A, Mouton, faborers; 
E. Robin, carman: B. G. Tappel, yardmaster. 

COTTON BELT: B. H. Cooke, foreman; L. S. Hol- 
comb, carman, Pensioners: W. R. Cunningham, brake- 
man: W. L. Hogan and J. R. Humphries, clerk- 
telegraphers; ¥, Kimble, motor truck operator; C. W. 
Pilant, focomorive engineer: J. V. Tipton, drawbridge 
tender: T. A. Turner, yardmaster. 

OTHERS: F. L. Schorcht, dist. agent-NWP; Pension- 
ers: W. E. Seaman, foreman-PFE; C. Andrews, cond 
tor-Pacific Electric: C. A. Boyer, carman-PFE: F. M. 
Coronado, carman inspector-PFE: A. E. Dye, head 
record clerk-PFE; D. Ehase, carmun-PFE; F. T. Farhat, 
clerk stenographer-PFE; D. L. Frump, asst. sec. stock- 
nun-PFE; C. §. Gehrke, carman-PFE; M. C. Hansen, 
clerk-PMT; F. King, G. F. Lafleur, W. Malyj and W. 
G. Martin, carmen-PFE: D. McFadzean, motorman-Vis- 
alia Electric; M. C. Meyer and W. H. Parker, carmen- 
PFE: F. 8. Prescher, foreman-PFE; W. T. Priest, car- 
man-PFE, E, C. Prim, yardmaster-Harbor Belt Line: W. 
H. Saathoff, carman-PFE; F. Sauerwein, conductor-Pa- 
cific Electric: 8. P. Sorensen, car inspector-NWP; C. D. 
Starrett, St., carman-PFE; J. Vinton, hostler-NWP. 
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Some Things 
Ought To Pile Up 


Nee PO RNIES BS Bi PTtts, 


jovgoc00" 


Okay, so you're not perfect. Laundry piles up, Dirty 
dishes fill the sink. Your desk is a mess. Well, here's a 
fine mess they can’t complain about: a stack of U_S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

Savings Bonds offer guaranteed competitive earnings, 
tax benefits, convenience and complete security. And 
you'd be surprised how fast these things pile up when you 
use the payroll savings plan. 

So what are you waiting for? Start making your mess 
today. Sign up for U.S. Savings Bonds through payroll 
deduction by filling out Bond Application Form $5122 
available from office supervisors, chief clerks or by con- ! 
tacting Terry Still on Ext. 3219 in San Francisco. g 

Ida James, «i clerk in the Pay- 

roll Burews at San Francisca, 
® 8 takes care af U.S. Savings Bonds 
United StatesSavingsBonds — fisce/scsersiitte 
know if yeu change your address. 

She needs your currens adidress 


The Great American Investment to keep those Bonds coming. 


Southern Pacific Bulletin 
Onc Market Plaza 
San Francisco, CA 94105 


Moving? Please report Permit No. 56 
changes of address on form C.S. 82 ____ Fullerton, CA 


2520 (available from your chief 
clerk) amt send to Supervisor, 
Personne! Services, Southern Pa- 
cific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105. 


